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CHINESE BRONZES 



IN the Study of ancient Chinese 
bronzes, the unfortunate necessity 
of having to begin in the middle of the 
subject robs us of much that would 
add to our interest and pleasure. If 
we had an honest sympathy for the 
forms and decoration of the sacrificial 
vessels, which a knowledge of their 
meaning would give us, we would not 
confine our admiration to the beauti- 
ful patinas and fine casting. The 
comparatively early work to which we 
are introduced has attained to such 
mechanical perfection that the seem- 
ingly crude style of decoration seems 
out of keeping; there must have been 
some motive stronger than respect for 
ceremonial vessels of antiquity that 
led to close copying of archaic forms 
and decoration for several thousand 
years, and their use as models for 
carved jade, stone, and porcelain ves- 
sels for a much longer period. In 
many of the early bronze vessels we 
find in their vigorous forms what 
seems like a child-like insistence upon 
particular forms that no doubt meant 
very much to a people in the presence 
of a living mythology; there is a de- 
mand that the shape of a handle or 
a foot, a symbol of strength, or a 
power in an element shall not be over- 
looked. Sometimes the bat-like head 
with large ears is too large for the 
handle, or the ogre head in the deco- 
ration too prominent, but the symbol 
is there to be seen and it must be 
seen, and not mitigated in the slight- 
est degree. 

On most of the sacrificial vessels 
are the strange projecting square and 
hooked forms that seem to have little 
justification from a purely decorative 
point of view, their possible connec- 
tion with marine and land forms 
may be difficult to imagine, but they 
seem to support the theory of a com- 
mon origin for the earliest Chinese 



with all the primitive peoples of 
the Pacific Islands, Alaska, Mexico 
and Central America. The handles 
of Chou bowls are like the carved 
prows of the New Zealand boats, or 
the great figure carvings of the 
Friendly Islands, whose origin and 
meaning are forgotten; their depend- 
ing angular forms seem meant for no 
purpose other than that of cutting 
through the waves. On the sides of 
the vessels along with the face of 
T'ao-t'ieh, gluttonous ogre that per- 
sonified a force that devoured, or may 
continue to devour the people, are the 
prow-like projections emphasizing 
something worth recalling no doubt. 
In later forms, borders of convention- 
alized patterns seem to be fragments 
of the ogre gradually exchanging his 
ritualistic significance for a merely 
decorative purpose; his glaring eyes 
are undergoing similar change into 
bosses or beading. It is not uncom- 
mon for the meanings of symbols to 
be forgotten. 

On some of the bowls and jars we 
see the strap-like form of decoration, 
recalling perhaps the pictorial and 
knotted cord writing of early China, 
twisted into semblances of heads and 
other forms; while the small hooked 
scrolls covering much of the surface 
of the vessels, very few repeat them- 
selves, resemble inscriptions. It is 
not impossible that something of the 
earliest history of the oriental side of 
the world is in these things. 

The subject is an archaeological one 
and will not be neglected; when it is 
fully understood the bronzes will be 
admirable for more than the beauty 
of their patinas and the curious deco- 
rative qualities of their form. 

The T'ang and Han dynasties 
of course supply the most of the 
bronzes, and in those of the Museum 
collection are ones showing the ac- 
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cented forms of the earlier tradition, 
the more softened ones, and some 
severely simple forms that show affin- 
ity with Greek vessels of similar 
character, all having the wonderful 
patinas so prized in those bronzes. 

The mirrors of various sizes of 
bronze and ''silver" bronze from the 
same dynasties are decorated in high 
relief with the customary forms of 



strange animals usually listed as '*sea 
horses" or "sea lions," grapes, birds 
and archaic dragons, symbols of some- 
thing now forgotten, the forms rep- 
resenting signs of the Zodiac, the 
characters that stand for them, and 
bosses that may be the remains of 
the ogre, the warning against greed, 
nothing left of him but his despairing 
eyes. 



THE PAINTING, TORN LINGERIE, BY F. C. FRIESECKE, 
ACQUIRED BY THE MUSEUM 



THE Museum in January pur- 
chased the painting, Torn Lin- 
gerie, by F. C. Friesecke. The sub- 
ject is a young woman mending her 
skirt. By reason of its joyous color 
and light it ranks among the fore- 
most examples of the work of this 
gifted American painter. Like most 
of Mr. Friesecke's product, it is very 
high in key. The differentiation and 



contrast in texture of numerous ob- 
jects throughout the painting have 
been accomplished with great skill. A 
woolen rug on the floor, pink satin 
slippers, white silk stockings, an ivory 
toilet set, white powder puff in a pink 
satin cover, a box of rouge, articles 
of porcelain and glass, as well as the 
flesh tones, are all beautifully painted, 
against a blue background. 
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HOURS OF OPENING 
The Museum is open free daily from 
lo till 5 o'clock, Christmas Day and New 
Year's Day ex^jepted. 

THE RICHARDSON MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY 

The Richardson Memorial Library, con- 
taining approximately 5,000 volumes on 
the fine and applied arts, is open for refer- 
ence, daily, except Sundays. 



GUIDANCE 

The services of a docent, for schools or 
groups of visitors, may be secured without 
charge by application at the office. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Catalogue of Paintings, 230 pages 

with 100 full page illustrations... 50c 

Catalogue of Sculpture (illustrated). 15c 

Catalogue of Metal Work 15c 

Catalogue of Modern and Antique 

Bronzes loc 

Catalogue of Casts from Antique 

Sculpture loc 

Photographs 25c 

Elson Print Reproductions 25c 

Post Cards, two for 5c 

Bulletin, single copy 15c 

Catalogues of current exhibitions. 5c to 25c 

The Special Exhibition Catalogues may 
be subscribed for at the price of one 
dollar a year. 

BULLETIN 

The Bulletin is issued quarterly at a 
charge of fifty cents a year. Subscrip- 
tions should be mailed to the Secretary of 
the Museum. 



